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Castellio's noble plea for religious tolerance " was accepted by the re- 
formers ". 

The Renaissance in France fares no better at the hands of M. Batiffol 
than does the Reformation. He pauses for the briefest moment to won- 
der how much of it was due to the recovery of the classical heritage and 
how much was indigenous to the soil of western Europe. But never does 
he commit himself to an opinion. Of the forces that produced the great 
movement he seems unaware ; of its subtler and more essential charac- 
teristics he apparently knows nothing. The Renaissance is defined as 
"that transformation, chiefly in the realm of the arts, by which the real- 
istic, varied, picturesque, fantastic Gothic style, with its undisciplined 
freedom and disorderly appearance, gave way to an art that was ideal- 
ized, regulated, subjected to geometrical canons and a well-balanced dis- 
cipline ". Such a definition is touchingly ingenuous. To speak of 
Gothic art as undisciplined and disorderly is to reveal the fact that one 
has never understood it; and to regard the spirit of the Renaissance as 
being, in its essence, one of idealization subjected to control that was 
mathematical in precision is to mistake it almost completely. Little 
wonder, then, that such men as Rabelais and Montaigne are dismissed 
with a few lines in which no attempt is made to explain their thought 
and indicate their influence, while several pages are devoted to the de- 
tails of the assassination of Henry of Guise and almost as many to the 
mistresses of Francis I. 

The translation is fairly adequate. It makes no pretension to literary 
excellence, seeking only to convey the statements of the author in a 
business-like manner. Scattered throughout the pages are a number of 
minor errors, but none of importance. The most useful part of the book 
is the final chapter, which gives a cross-section of France at the end of 
the sixteenth century. The various governmental institutions are there 
briefly, and, in most cases, clearly described. 

It is not for the Renaissance, then, that one must look in this volume, 
but for the details of the political doings of the time. No single thread 
is missed from that somber tapestry of human passion. The new world 
of seemingly boundless intellectual possibilities is scarcely glimpsed by 
our author; the wakeful soul of the time, increasingly conscious of 
power and increasingly eager for possession, has largely escaped his 
attention. What he is interested in is the transitory, the fugitive, the 
contingent. 

Edward Maslin Hulme. 

Portraits of Women. By Gamaliel Bradford. (Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1916. Pp. xi, 203.) 
Eight of the nine portraits in this engaging volume are of women 
well known to the reading world; but it would be none the less gratifying 
to have some clue to Mr. Bradford's principle of selection. " Hap- 
hazard " is the word he applies to it in his preface ; but a biographer 
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does not choose nine stars out of the female firmament without being 
moved by personal preference, or by some delicate sense of congruity. 
The ladies so honored are usually his own intellectual harem, or they 
form component parts of an indissoluble group, each one serving to 
illustrate the characteristics and the circumstances of all. 

Mr. Bradford's group lacks symmetry and coalescence. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, Lady Holland, Madame du Deffand, and Madame de 
Choiseul fall together as notable women of the world. Madame de 
Sevigne stands apart by reason of her incomparable talent — the letter- 
writer par excellence of France. Madame D'Arblay and Jane Austen 
join hands, the one as a good, the other as a great, novelist. Eugenie 
de Guerin, exquisite and solitary soul, is, and must ever be, comradeless 
in a bustling world. And Mrs. Pepys — well, Mrs. Pepys was the wife 
of Mr. Pepys, a good-looking, fairly good-tempered, tolerant, thrifty 
wife, whose worth was admitted by her husband. Her presence in the 
volume destroys the theory of a literary seraglio. A man might reason- 
ably be in love with seven of the nine ladies. No man of taste could 
help being in love with Madame de Sevigne, for whom, indeed, most men 
of taste have confessed a tender passion. But the excellent Mrs. Pepys 
stands outside the exalted circle. A fatal tendency to tell " long stories, 
though nothing to the purpose, nor in any good manner ", exiles her 
from the society of the elect. 

One effort Mr. Bradford makes to link his portraits in a family piece. 
He probes the spirituality of each and every woman; he strives to ascer- 
tain, by the help of her spoken and written words, what God meant to 
her. It is a curious quest for a casual biographer, inasmuch as the 
supreme secret of the world is the attitude of the human soul to its 
creator. The confessants who have bared this secret are few and far 
between. Eugenie de Guerin writes with amazing candor, but her letters 
and journal were not meant for alien eyes. They have been given to the 
public, but at the cost of her betrayal. 

The sovereign claim of Mr. Bradford's book upon our regard is its 
readableness. " Great men taken up in any way are profitable com- 
pany ", says Carlyle. Brilliant- women taken up in any way are also 
profitable company, and we cannot do better than linger a while with 
them in this agreeable volume. Mr. Bradford writes sympathetically. 
He sees his subjects through the eyes of their clever contemporaries. 
His anecdotes are few and well told. His quotations are many and well 
chosen. He recognizes the valor of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu's 
fight for inoculation. He shows how Lady Holland, for all her vaporous 
fears, met death " with resolution and perfect good humor ". His anal- 
ysis of Madame D'Arblay's character, her moral courage and intellectual 
timidity, her easy emotions and strong social instincts, is exceedingly 
happy and convincing. Of Madame de Sevigne, he says wisely, " She 
took nice and constant counsel for the welfare of her soul." And of 
Madame de Choiseul, that even her desire for affection was tactful : 
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" She never intruded her feelings at the wrong place or time." However 
well we may have known the nine ladies whose portraits are painted in 
this book, we know them better when we have read it. 

Agnes Repplier. 

The Commonwealth of Nations: an Inquiry into the Nature of 

Citizenship in the British Empire, and into the Mutual Relations 

of the Several Communities thereof. Edited by L. Curtis. 

Part I. (London : The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xix, 

722.) 

The study of which the above volume forms the first part, is designed 
to provide a scientific and historic basis for the effort to develop the 
British Empire into an actual cohesive commonwealth. It is in essence 
a report made up from the discussions of the " Round Table Groups ", 
which were formed in 1910 and after, in the various British colonies, 
for the purpose of studying the nature of citizenship in the empire and, 
if possible, of suggesting some solution of the more pressing imperial 
problems. Topics were distributed among the various groups, prelimi- 
nary studies were made, and the results of the investigations and dis- 
cussions collected. The matter thus gathered is now given us in part by 
Mr. Curtis, who has edited the first division of the main report. This 
division deals with the origins of the British Commonwealth, with the 
causes which led to its partial disruption in 1783, and with the establish- 
ment of a separate commonwealth in America. Part II., as projected, 
will deal with the subsequent growth of the dismembered British Com- 
monwealth; in part III. it is proposed to examine the principles upon 
which the members of the widely scattered colonies may retain their 
status as British citizens in a common state. 

The character of the investigation is anything but narrow in its scope. 
The present volume presents what really amounts to a survey of im- 
perialism in its relation to democracy from the sixth century B.C. to the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era. After a brief introduction set- 
ting forth the chief characteristics of the existing British Empire, it 
begins with a survey of the rise and fall of city states in Greece, a 
description of the imperialism of Rome, and a discussion of the later 
Holy Roman Empire; a brief sketch of the English Commonwealth is 
followed by a general narrative of the opening of the seas and the begin- 
nings of modern imperialism, and an analysis of the eighteenth-century 
commercial system. The report then deals with the inclusion of Scot- 
land in the British Commonwealth, gives an account of the American 
colonies, and a general sketch of the Irish problem from Henry II. to 
the Union. The last two chapters are concerned with the American 
Revolution and its effects, and with the growth of the American Com- 
monwealth to the Civil War. 

The intrinsic interest of the subject and the editor's gift for sug- 



